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THURSDAY, AUGUST 10, 1893. 


THE PROTECTION OF WOODLANDS. 

The Protection of Woodlands. Authorised translation by 
John Nisbet, D.CEc., of the Indian Forest Service, of 
Kauschinger’s “ Waldschutz.” Revised by Dr. Her¬ 
mann Fiirst. bne volume, demy 8vo, 252 pages. 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas.) 

OREST Protection, termed Waldschutz or Forst- 
schutz in German, is the art of protecting wood¬ 
lands from external dangers, such as injurious meteoric 
influences, bad soils, injurious plants and animals, and 
human agency. The subject ranks in Germany as a 
separate branch of Forestry, distinct from silviculture, 
utilisation of forest produce, or forest management. In 
France, however, this is not yet the case ; and the dangers 
to which forests are liable, together with the various pre¬ 
ventive and remedial measures which experience sug¬ 
gests against them are described under the heads of 
forest botany, zoology, forest law, silviculture, and forest 
utilisation. 

A strong reason for this difference of treatment of the 
same subject in the two countries is that the professors 
of subjects taught as auxiliary to Forestry at the French 
National Forest School at Nancy are experienced forest 
officers, but these subjects in Germany are taught by 
scientific specialists who have not sufficient forest expe¬ 
rience to enable them to estimate the amount of damage 
likely to occur to forests from any form of injury, and 
the permissible limits of time and money in combating 
it. There is much to be said in favour of foresters study¬ 
ing botany and entomology from a general point of view 
and attending lectures on these subjects by eminent pro¬ 
fessors, instead of by foresters who may have worked up 
a branch of natural science more or less thoroughly, but 
it then becomes necessary that Forest Protection should 
be studied in a manual written by an experienced forester. 
The chief danger to the writer of a manual of forest 
protection is that he may be tempted to give undue pre¬ 
ponderance to one branch of the subject, and in the 
work under notice the account of forest insects extends 
over 108 pages out of 246. This may be warrantable in 
Germany, where forest insects are unusually numerous 
and destructive, but in a treatise intended for practical 
use in the British Isles only confusion and bewilderment 
can result when insects which are destructive to forests 
in Central Europe, many of which do not exist here, while 
others that are rare and occur under different conditions j 
are described without any comment. 

Mr. Nisbet has, in the section treating of forest offences, 
omitted certain matters relating only to German condi¬ 
tions of forestry. He should have carried his omissions 
further. No purpose is served by the inclusion of species 
such as Chrysobothris affinis, Deudroctronus micans, 
Cnethocampa processioned, &c., all unknown to the British 
forester, nor of varieties like Tomicus sexdentatus , Lytta 
vesicatoria, Agelastica aim, Ocneria dispar (apparently 
extinct), the Agrili, &c., unless the statements made are 
qualified by foot-notes, or otherwise. It is misleading to 
say that Myelophilus minor, whilst remaining unknown 
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in many localities, often occurs in very large numbers in 
other places, whereas but a single British specimen is 
known ; or that Polyphylla fullo occurs rather frequently 
here and there throughout sandy districts. A few species, 
though not British, like Gastropacha pini, or of rare occur¬ 
rence, like Tomicus typographus ,deserve notice in any boo 
dealing with forest entomology, provided that the freedom 
from them of our British woodlands is pointed out. This 
is done for the latter insect alone. If Mr. Nisbet had 
omitted about half the insects which he includes, he would 
have space to extend the diagnoses of the remaining 
species, which are too meagre to be of any use, and are 
little assisted by the roughly-coloured copies of some of 
the figures in Ratzeburg’s “ Forst Insecten.” To give some 
account of insect attacks and methods of treatment in 
Britain, some species have been added, which, though 
rarely important, have occasionally annoyed tree-growers 
in this country, such as Tomicus acuminatus, Earias 
chlorana, Pygaera bucephala, Sesia sphegiformis, and 
particularly the wire-worms and millepedes often most 
destructive to seedlings Many general statements appear 
which require modification, as, for instance, “ in the 
Diptera, instead of any cocoon, a sort of bladder or shel 
is formed by the last larval skin ”; and in the timber, 
boring Scolytidce , “ the larvae hollow out short cone-like 
galleries at right angles to the main gallery,” which is 
only true of Trypodendron, and not of Xyleborus or 
Platypus. Mr. Nisbet follows the German phraseology 
closely in his translation with curious results, such phrases 
as “raw localities,” “ovi-depositor,” “rostral beetle,” 
seed owlet moths ( Agrotidce: — SaatEulen) “ multannual,” 
are not welcome additions to the English language. One 
does not make “ sections ” of caterpillars to discover the 
presence of ichneumon larvae ; the Longicornia are not 
“ cervicorn,” but capricorn beetles ; and the name Gold 
Beetle applied to Clerus formicarius is unintelligible. 

The accounts of some of the more important insects, 
such as Curculio abietis, the cockchafer, and Liparis 
monacha (unimportant in Britain), are good, and the 
treatment recommended is in accordance with sound 
forestry ; the section on decoy trees is one of the best, 
but if another edition is called for, the translator should 
submit the chapters dealing with forest insects to a com¬ 
petent entomologist and alter them so as to give a just 
account of forest entomology in Britain. 

As regards the remaining parts of the book, in the 
account of the damage done by winds, “ the system of 
cutting free or strengthening,” Loshieb might have been 
rendered by the term severance felling, as proposed by 
Brandis in his notes on forest management in Germany 
published in 1888 by the India Office. Mr. Nisbet states 
that this system has not up to the present time enjoyed 
any very extensive adoption ; but it is a fact that sever¬ 
ance fellings are extremely common in the forests of 
Saxony. The term Scotch pine is surely preferable to 
that of Scots pine ; and the English names of several 
birds on page x 15 require revision. Corvusfrugilegus 
is the rook and not the raven, and Monedula turrium is 
the jackdaw and not the rook. 

The book is well printed and of useful size, being very 
similar in these respects to Dr. Schlich’s manual of 
forestry, and apart from the chapter of forest insects, it 
will be very useful to the practical forester and to other 
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students of forestry. The annexed table of contents 
explains its general scope— 

Section First. Protection of Woodlands against In¬ 
juries due to Inorganic Agencies.—Chap. I. Damage 
caused by unusually High or Low Temperature, (a) 
Frost, {b) Heat. II. Damage caused by Atmospheric 
Precipitations, (a) Rain. ( b ) Snow. ( c ) Hoar-frost, ice, 
hail. III. Damage caused by Aerial Currents. IV. 
Damage caused by Lightning. V. Disadvantages arising 
from Unfavourable Soil and Situation, (a) Excess of 
moisture; wetness. ( 6 ) Deficiency of moisture ; dunes, 
sand-drifts. VI. Diseases of Timber Trees. 

Section Second. Protection of Woodlands against 
Injuries due to Organic Agencies.—Chap. I. Damage 
caused by Plants, (a) Noxious forest weeds, (b) Para¬ 
sitic plants. II. Damage caused by Animals, (a) 
Mammals. ( 6 ) Birds. (V) Insects. ( a ) On coniferous 
trees principally. ( b ) On broad-leaved trees principally. 

Section Third. Protection of Woodlands against 
Human Agencies.—Chap. I. Protection of Forest Boun¬ 
daries. II. Protection against Misuse of Rights or 
Servitudes. III. Protection against Forest Offences and 
Misdemeanours. IV. Protection against Forest Fires. 
V. Protection against Damage by Smoke and other 
Atmospheric Impurities. 


NORTH AMERICAN BUTTERFLIES. 

Brief Guide to the Cotnmon Butterflies of the United 
States and Canada. Being an Introduction to the 
Knowledge of their Life-histories. By Samuel Hub¬ 
bard Scudder. (New York : Henry Holt and Co., 

1893-) 

The Life of a Butterfly. A Chapter of Natural History 
for the General Reader. (Same author and publisher.) 
N the two small volumes before us Dr. Scudder, 
the author of the greatest monograph on any limited 
butterfly-fauna that has yet appeared (“ The Butter¬ 
flies of the United States and Canada ”), has attempted the 
no less useful task of popularising the subject for the less 
advanced student. 

Far more attention is paid in America than in Europe 
to the life-histories of insects, and the plan of Dr. 
Scudder’s “ Guide” is sufficiently indicated by the author 
in his preface. “ I have accordingly selected the butter¬ 
flies—less than a hundred of them—which would almost 
surely be met with by any industrious collector in the 
course of one or two years’ work in the more populous 
Northern States and Canada .... As the earlier 
stages of these insects are just as varied, as interesting, 
and as important as the perfect stage, descriptions are 
given of these .... only such stages as would be 
more commonly met with being fully described, and the 
egg and earliest forms of caterpillar omitted as rarities, 
and also as too difficult for the beginner’s study.” 

Those who know the thorough character of Dr. 
Scudder’s work will not be surprised to learn that even 
within the narrow limits laid down, the book contains a 
far larger amount of general information than would be 
found in almost any popular European manual on a 
similar subject. Not that such information respecting our 
European butterflies does not exist, but it is scattered 
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through thousands of volumes of periodical literature, 
and has hardly yet been properly systematised for the 
advanced student, much less for the beginner. 

The introductory portion of Dr. Scudder’s work consists 
of general information respecting butterflies in their 
various stages, separate keys to the American genera, 
both for the perfect insect and for the caterpillar and 
chrysalis, an explanation of neuration with a diagram,. 
&c., &c. 

In the body of the work each species occupies from 
one to two pages. It is first described as butterfly,, 
caterpillar, and chrysalis, and then a full account of its 
life-history, habits, localities, times of appearance, &c., 
in all its stages, from egg-laying onwards, is given in. 
larger type. An appendix contains instructions for col¬ 
lecting, rearing, preserving, and stuffing, extracted from 
one of Dr. Scudder’s former works. 

Dr. Scudder is rarely to be found tripping, but we 
think that the section on the senses of insects is hardly 
abreast of our present knowledge of the subject. On 
p. 23 he says, “ The sounds made by butterflies are 
apparently due simply to the rustling of the wings.” If 
he will refer to the work of an eccentric writer, but a good 
observer (Mr. Swinton’s “ Insect Variety,” pp. 112-127), 
he will find a good deal of information about the stridu- 
iation of butterflies. 

The second work which we have to notice, though, 
smaller, is perhaps of greater interest to the European 
entomologist. It deals with Anosia Plexippus , the 
Monarch or Milk-weed Butterfly, one of the largest and 
most abundant of N orth American butterflies, a migratory 
insect which is rapidly extending its range over the warmer 
parts of the world. 

It has been selected as a butterfly whose life-history 
presents more interesting points than that of most others 
(though other butterflies are, of course, referred to in the 
course of the work), and the following are some of the 
principal points which Dr. Scudder discusses in reference 
to it : the tongue, course of life, vagrancy, critical 
periods, mimicry, scent-scales, insect vision, the fore¬ 
legs, the position of the chrysalis, the proper name, &c. 

It is now pretty well ascertained that this butterfly 
has as regular an annual migration as birds in North 
America from south to north and north to south. No 
lepidopterous insect probably possesses the habit to any¬ 
thing like the same extent; for the migrations of the 
day-flying moths of the genus Urania , though regular,, 
are confined to comparatively narrow limits in the 
tropics. 

We will now notice a few points that have struck us- 
in glancing through the book. At p. 64, Dr. Scudder 
says: “ There were certainly no butterflies here when 
the country was flooded with ice.” Is not this too 
sweeping a statement ? Have not our Arctic explorers- 
found butterflies as far north as they have yet succeeded 
in penetrating ? 

It is pretty well known that newly-hatched caterpillars- 
generally devour the shell from which they have just 
emerged. This has usually been regarded as merely an 
odd habit; but Dr. Scudder suggests that its real object 
may be to avoid betraying the proximity of the larva to- 
its enemies by leaving the empty eggshell as an indication 
of its presence (p- 70). Scent is considered by Dr. Scudder 
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